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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 


(Continued from page 451.) 


It is a religious tenet of the Quakers, as will 
be shown in its proper place, that no appoint- 
ment of man can make a minister of the gospel, 
and that no service, consisting of an artificial 
form of words, to be pronounced on stated oc- 
casions, can constitute a religious act ; for that 
the Spirit of God is essentially necessary to 
create the one, and to produce the other. It is 
also another tenet with them, that no minister 
of a christian church, ought to be paid for his 
Gospel-labors. This latter tenet is held so sa- 
cred by the Quakers, that it affords one reason 
among others, why they refuse payment of tithes 
and other demands of the church, preferring to 
suffer loss by distraints for them, than to com- 
ply with them in the usual manner. Now these 
two principles are essentials of Quakerism. But 
no person, who marries out of the society, can 
be legally married without going through the 
forms of the established church. Those there- 
fore who submit to this ceremony, as performed 
by a priest, acknowledge, according to the 
Quakers, the validity of a human appointment 
of the ministry. They acknowledge the valid- 
ity of an artificial service in religion. They ac- 
knowledge the propriety of paying a Gospel- 
minister for the discharge of his office. The 
Quakers, therefore, consider those who marry 
out of the society, as guilty of such a dereliction 
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of Quaker-principles, that they can be no longer 
considered as sound or consistent members. 
But independently of the violation of these 
principles, which the Quakers take as the strong- 
est ground for their conduct on such an occasion, 
they think themselves warranted in disowning, 
from a contemplation of the consequences, which 
have been known to result from these marriages. 
In the first place, disownment is held to be 
necessary, because it acts as a check upon such 
marriages, and because, by acting as such a 
check, it prevents the family-disputes and dis- 
agreements which might otherwise arise; for 
such marriages have been found to be more pro- 
ductive of uneasiness than of enjoyment. When 
two persons of different religious principles, a 
Quaker for example, and a woman of the church, 
join in marriage, it is almost impossible that 
they should not occasionally differ. The subject 
of religion arises, and perhaps some little alter- 
cation with it, as the Sunday comes. The one 
will not go to church, and the other will not go 
to meeting. These disputes do not always die 
with time. They arise, however, more or less, 
according to circumstances. If neither of the 
parties set any value upon their religious opin- 
ions, there will be but little occasion for dispute. 
If both of them, on the other band, are of a se- 
rious cast, much will depend upon the liberality 
of their sentiments: but, generally speaking, it 
falls to the lot of but few to be free from re- 
ligious prejudices. And here it may be ob- 
served, that points in religion also may occa- 
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sionally be suggested, which may bring with 
them the seeds of temporary uneasiness. Peo- 
ple of other religious denominations generally 
approach nearer to one another in their respect- 
ive creeds, than the Quakers to either of them. 
Most Christians agree, for example, in the use 
of Baptism in some form or other, and also in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. But the 
Quakers, as will be shown in this volume, con- 
sider these ordinances in a spiritual light, ad- 
mitting no ceremonials in so pure a system as 
that of the Christian religion. 

But these differences, which may thus soon 
or late take their rise upon these or other sub- 
jects, where the parties set a value on their re- 
spective religious opinions, cannot fail of being 
augmented by new circumstances in time. The 
parties in question have children. The ed- 
ucation of these is now a subject of the most 
important concern. New disputes are engen- 
dered on this head, both adhering to their re- 
spective tenets as the best to be embraced by their 
rising offspring. Unable at length to agree on 
this point, a sort of compromise takes place. 
The boys are denied, while the girls are permit- 
ted, baptism. The boys, again, are brought up 
to meeting, and the girls to church, or they go 
to church and meeting alternately. In the lat- 
ter case, none of the children can have any fixed 
principles. .Nor will they be much better off in 
the former. There will be frequently an op- 
position of each other’s religious opinions, and 
a constant hesitation and doubt about the con- 
sistency of these. There are many points, 
which the mothers will teach the daughters as 
right, or essential, but which the fathers will 
teach the sons as erroneous or unimportant. 
Thus disputes will be conveyed to the children. 
In their progress through life other circum- 
stances may arise, which may give birth to feel- 
ings of an unpleasant nature. The daughters 
will be probably instructed in the accomplish- 
ments of the world. They will be also intro- 
duced to the card-room, and to assemblies, and 
to the theatre in their turn. The boys will be 
admitted to neither. The latter will of course 
feel their pleasures abridged, and consider their 
case as hard and their father as morose and cruel. 
Little jealousies may arise upon this difference 
in their treatment, which may be subversive of 
filial and fraternal affection. Nor can religion 
be called in to correct them: for while the two 
opposite examples of father and mother, and of 
sisters and brothers, are held out to be right, 
there will be considerable doubts as to what are 
religious truths. 

The Quakers urge again in behalf of their 
law against mixed marriages, that if these were 
not forbidden, it would be impossible to carry 
on the discipline of the Society. The truth of 
this may be judged by the preceding remarks. 
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as has been just stated, on account of their 
religion, it would be but in a kind of mongrel 
state. If, for instance, it were thought right 
that the Quaker part of it should preserve the 
simplicity of the Quaker dress, and the plain- 
ness of the Quaker language, how is this to be 
done while the other part daily move in the 
fashions, and are taught as a right usage to 
persist in the phrases of the world? If, again, 
the Quaker part of it are to be kept from the 
amusements prohibited by the Society, how is 
this to be effected while the other part of it 
speak of them from their own experience with 
rapture or delight? It would be impossible, 
therefore, in the opinion of the Quakers, in so 
mixed a family, to keep up that discipline, 
which they consider as the corner-stone of their 
constitutional fabric, and which may be said to 
have been an instrument in obtaining for them 
the character of a moral people. 

But though the Quakers may disown such 
as marry out of their society, it does not follow 
that these may not be reinstated as members. 
If these should conduct themselves after their 
disownment in an orderly manner, and, still 
retaining their attachment to the Society, 
should bring up their children in the principles 
and customs of it, they may, if they apply for 
restoration, obtain it, with all their former privi- 
leges and rights. 

The children also of such as marry out of 
the Society, though they are never considered 
to be members of it, may yet become so in par- 
ticular cases. The Society advises, that the 
monthly meetings should extend a tender care 
towards such children, and that they should be 
admitted into membership at the discretion of the 
said meetings, either in infancy or in maturer age. 

But here I must stop to make a few observa- 
tions on an opinion which prevails upon this 
subject. It is generally understood that the 
Quakers, in their restoration of disowned per- 
sons to membership, require them previously 
and publicly to acknowledge that they have 
repented of their marriages. This obligation to 
make this public confession of repentance has 
given to many a handle for heavy charges 
against them. Indeed I scarcely know, in any 
part of the Quaker system, where people are 
louder in their censures than upon this point. 
“A man,” they say, “ cannot express his peni- 
tence for his marriage without throwing a 
stigma upon his wife. To do this is morally 
wrong, if he has no fault to find with her. To 
do it, even if she has been in fault, is indeli- 
cate; and not to do it, is to forego his restora- 
tion to membership. This law therefore of the 
Quakers is considered to be immoral, because 
it may lead both to hypocrisy and falsehood.” 

1 shall not take up much time in correcting 
the notions that have gone abroad on this sub- 


For if the family were divided into two parties, | ject. 
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Of those who marry out of the Society, it 
may be presumed that there are some who were 
never considered to be sound in the Quaker 
principles, and these are generally they who 
intermarry with the world. Now they who 
compose this class generally live after their 
marriages as happily out of the Suciety as when 
they were in it. Of course, these do not repent 
of the change; and if they do not repent, they 
never sue for restoration to membership. They 
cannot, therefore, incur any of the charges in 
question. Nor can the Society be blamed in 
this case, who, by never asking them to become 
members, never entice them to any objection- 
able repentance. 

Of those, again, who marry out of the So- 
eiety, there may be individuals so attached to 
its communion that it was never imagined they 
would have acted in this manner. Now of 
these it may in general be said that they often 
bitterly repent. They find, soon or late, that 
the opposite opinions and manners to be found 
in their union do not harmonize. And here it 
may be observed, that it is very possible that 
such persons may say they repent without any 
crimination of their wives. A man, for in- 
stance, may have found in his wife all the 
agreeableness of temper, all the domestic virtue 
and knowledge, all the liberality of religious 
opinion, which he had anticipated ; but in con- 
sequence of the mixed principles resulting 
from mixed marriages, or of other unforeseen 
causes, he may be so alarmed about the un- 
steady disposition of his children and their 
future prospects, that the pain which he feels 
on these accounts may overbalance the pleasure, 
which he acknowledges in the constant pru- 
dence, goodness, solicitude, and affection of his 
wife. This may be so much the case that all 
her consolatory offices may not be able to get 
the better of his grief. A man, therefore, in 
such circumstances, may truly repent of his 
marriage, or that he was ever the father of 
such children, though he can never complain 
as the husband of such a wife. 

The truth, however, is, that those who make 
the charge in question have entirely misapplied 
the meaning of the word repent. People are 
not called upon to express their sorrow for 
having married the objects of their choice, but 
for huving violated those great tenets of the 
Society, which have been already mentioned, 
and which form distinguishing characteristics 
between Quakerism and the religion of the 
world, ‘Those, therefore, who say they repent, 
say no more than what any other persons might 
be presumed to say who had violated the re- 
ligious tenets of any other Society to which 
they might have belonged, or who had flown in 


the face of what they had imagined to be re- 
ligious truths. 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 453.) 


28th of Twelfth month, First-day. Having had 
previous apprehensions of visiting the families of 
Friends belonging to Bedford, I mentioned it 
at the close of the morning meeting, and it 
being united with, James Davis, a minister in 
good unity, was free to accompany me, as was 
also dear Rebecca Wright. We sat in two fam- 
ilies that evening, and by that day week got 
through the whole, in number nearly fifty. 
Through the extension of Divine regard, my 
mind felt peacefully relieved ; and after return- 
ing to our lodgings, our valued friend and. 
helper, J. Davis, was drawn forth in solemn 
supplication, and grateful acknowledgment to 
our Heavenly Father. 
6th of First mouth, 1795. On Third-day 
morniog, James Davis, Rebecea Wright and 
myself, William and Lydia Rotch, with two 
other Friends, went to attend a Quarterly Meet- 
ing for Rhode Island, held at Somerset, near 
Swansea. The Select Meeting began at eleven 
next morning, which felt to me a low season, as 
did the succeeding meetings ; for though largely 
attended by numbers, the life of Truth seemed 
in an oppressed state from various causes; some 
of which appeared very conspicuous, and were 
well observed by my valued friend and brother 
in Gospel fellowship, John Wigham, whom we 
met there, and who had visited many of the 
the families belonging thereto. 

This being the Quarterly Meeting to which 
our truly valued friend, Job Scott, belonged, 
the account from friends in Ireland of the close 
of his Gospel labors, and removal from works to 
rewards, was read therein. I was secretly led 
to marvel, that the revival of his memor 
seemed so little to affect me, when I recollected 
what a struggle my very nature suffered in my 
own habitation, when I heard of his death; 
but, being at this time dipped into a mournful 
sense of what such deeply exercised travellers 
have to pass through in their pilgrimage here, 
I was ready to congratulate his peaceful re- 
lease; having no doubt of his being numbered 
among those who die in the Lord, and enter in- 
to his rest. 

Qn our return to Bedford, I found letters 
from my ende:red friends, W.-and E. Rotch, 
who were anxiously expecting us at Nantucket, 
the season of the year being much farther ad- 
vanced than usually admits of navigation; 
but the mildness of it had remarkably favored 
our getting along hitherto. For this and every 
other mark of Divine regard in things spiritual 
and temporal, my soul humbly craves to be pre- 
served in a reverent, thankful sense. 

11th of First month, First-day. Was favored 
to sit two open meetings with Friends, and one 
appointed in the evening for those who had fre- 
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quently attended our religious meetings, yet not 
joined in membership. Many others of several 
descriptions came in. The opportunity was owned 
by Divine regard, and strength was renewed to 
labor among them; after which my mind was fully 
at liberty to leave Friends here for the present. 

On the 14th, parting with the family of W. 
Rotch, jr., and other friends, in much nearness. 
Rebecca Wright, Lydia Rotch and myself, 
sailed for Nantucket, sixty miles, about nine in 
the morning, and made two-thirds of our pas- 
sage in little more than four hours; when the 
wind changed, so that with frequent tacking it 
was midnight before we reached. The night 
being very dark, it required great care and 
skill in the Captain to escape the rocks and 
sands ; but our minds were preserved in much 
quiet, and we had cause to esteem it a favor 
from kind Providence that we got safe; for be- 
fore morning a heavy storm came on. Our en- 
deared friends, W. and E. Rotch, had been 
anxious for our arrival, and were much relieved 
by it. Next morning, R. Wright being unwell, 
I went to their week-day meeting without her, 
and though small by reason of the continuation 
of the storm, I was glad I was there; feeling 
a peaceful evidence that I was in my phace, and 
come in the right time to the Island. 

On the First-day following, about the close of 
the meeting, I informed Friends of my prospect 
of a religious visit to their families; but know- 
ing my valued fellow-laborer, John Wigham, 
had felt the like impression, I was most easy to 
wait till I could hear from him; which con- 
trary winds prevented for nearly two weeks, 
during which time I sat nine meetings, and in 
some of them was rather more opened in pub- 
lic labor thap usual, when such a prospect has 
been before me; but beginning to feel my pros- 
pect very heavy, and my faith ready to fail re- 
specting J. Wigham’s coming, and Rebecca 
Wright apprehending she was not called to that 
labor, and that her health was unequal to it, I 
told her I believed I must be resigned to enter 
into it alone. I tried to keep quiet, and John 
Wigham came by the first packet in two days. 
We began the family visit, accompanied by our 
friend William Rotch; R. Wright also going 
with us to a few families, and my valued friend 
E. Rotch, or Lydia, uniting therein, as it has 
always been my desire to have in company a 
friend or two belonging to the meeting, that 
were ensamples to the flock. 

In the South Meeting were about two hun- 
dred and twenty families. We then went to 
the North, accompanied by Jethro Mitchell 
and Sarah Barney, two valuable Friends in the 
station of Elders. In that meeting were about 
one hundred and thirteen families. Feeling 


clear of Friends, my mind was turned towards 
those not of our Society, and we had a public 
meeting on First-day afternoon, which was a 
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time of close labor; the minds of the people 
appearing, in a general way, much strangers to 
the principle of Truth in themselves; yet 
through merciful regard I was somewhat re- 
lieved by the opportunity. We also attended 
the Select and both Monthly Meetings previous 
to the Quarterly Meeting, and had a public one 
at the South meeting-house, for those in the 
sea-faring line, (of whom there is a great num- 
ber), and the black people. Through Divine 
regard it proved an open, satisfactory opportu- 
nity. My mind now felt at liberty to leave 
the island, but the wind being contrary, we 
staid over First-day, which was not unpleasant ; 
for I was glad to feel, the more I was among 
Friends, the more I loved them. 

That evening we had an opportunity of sit- 
ting with a widowed Fri.nd and her surviving 
children, who had that day buried her eldest 
daughter, a very comely young woman, who, 
about eleven mouths before, contrary to her 
mother’s and friends’ advice, had gone out in 
marriage with one not of our Society. Her 
husband was gone to sea, and she, in her 
mother’s house was safely delivered of a son 
short of two weeks before, and seemed for a 
time finely, but a fever came on. When so ill 
that her dissolution appeared near, she requested 
to see me if I was free to go. My dear friend 
E. Rotch accompanying me, we went and sat 
by her; an affecting time indeed it was; her 
near relations were in great distress, and her 
own was almost insupportable, begging earnestly 
in a plaintive language, that seemed almost to 
pierce my soul, for a little longer time, that she 
might be favored to feel a hope of reconciliation 
to the Almighty, and to her friends; saying 
she was afraid she had been deceived in think- 
ing she had a right to choose for herself, in the 
step she had taken. 

I could say very little, but recommended to 
her and those about her, as much stillness and 
inward retirement as they could attain, and to 
seek the Father and fountain of all sure 
mercies ; feeling little or no evidence respecting 
her life or death, acceptance or rejection by 
the Lord ; yet I expressed a hope that a little 
longer time would be given, remembering the 
compassion of Christ to the thief on the cross. 
This proved to be the case; during which 
time, my mind was brought under an unusual 
travail, both by day and night on her account. 
When I went to see her again, she lay very 
quiet, though in great bodily pain, and seemed 
to have a ray of hope; saying, all she could 
endure while she lived, she desired to bear with 
patience, if her time might be lengthened out 
until her peace was more fully made. While 
sitting with her, I was not afraid to believe or 
mention the evidence vouchsafed, that there 
was mercy for her with the Lord; at which she 
seemed much tendered. 
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On seeing her again, she had io the interim 


undergone much painful conflict ; and going in } 


with L. Rotch a few hours before her close, 

one of her sisters thought her in a quiet sleep, 

but on going to her, I found it was the sleep of 

death, which took place in about three hours. 

Nothing that could be said would then affect 

her, but a passage of Scripture rising again 

with life, which had opened livingly in my view 

when sitting by her on a former visit, though 

not then to make mention of, I believed I was 

now commissioned to drop it: ‘ Comfort ye, 

comfort ye my people,” &c; for I had a firm 

belief, her “ warfare” was “accomplished,” 

which was matter of much consolation to her 

afflicted mother and relations ; yet [ had strong- 

ly to recommend to the younger part of the 

family, that the deeply affecting and instructive | 
lesson might not be forgotten, but remembered | 
like “‘ the wormwood and the gall”’ to the hum- 

bling of their souls, which 1 thankfully hope | 
will be the case with some of them at least. 

My endeared friend, Rebecca Wright, stayed | 
seven weeks with me, under the bonds of near ! 
uniting love ; and when she was at liberty to | 
return home, at the time of parting, was drawn | 
forth in solemn supplication for the preservation | 
of those she left behind, particularly for the | 
family we were in, and fur us who were sojourn- | 
ers in a strange land. 

24th of Third month. On Third-day, after | 


an affecting parting with some of my dear! 


those upon whom it rested, so often will sorrow 
give higher life to the soul—2R. C. Waterston. 


er 





THE INTERNAL WORD, OR LIGHT BECOMING 
LIFE. 
BY THE BISHOP OF ARGYLL. 

One preliminary remark must be made to 
avoid misconception. It has become customary 
to apply the term “ natural religiou” to those 
efforts which, in all ages, men have made to 
find out by themselves and for themselves the 
deep things of God—the mystery of his being 
and of our own being—the relation which the 
one bears to the other—what the true end of 
our being is—and what are the true means for 
attaining that end. 

The word is never so used here; but by na- 
tural religion is meant a religion which has a 
real root in our nature, so that the doctrines 
of it are believed, not merely or chiefly on 
any outward authority whatever, nor on any 
process of reasoning, but on the authority of an 
inward consciousness, in the same way as we 
believe that there is a God, and that justice 
is right and injustice wrong, not on any out- 
ward authority, but through an inward con- 
sciousness. 

The term “ natural,” then is not used in ref- 
erence to the source from which the sugges- 


‘tion of a doctrine first comes to us, but to the 


authority which finally seals it to us—that’ is, 
which gives us the assurance that it comes 


friends, we left the Island in company with! from above, from the God who made us be- 
John Wigham and divers other Friends, to at-' cause it is in-harmouy with the nature in which 
tend the Quarterly Meeting at Sandwich, and | he has made us. 

after a fine passage of four hours and a quarter,! The elements of this internal or natural re- 
landed at Woodshole, forty miles, where our’ ligion are found in the consciousness, by what- 
carriage was seat from Bedford. With dear; ever means it may have been awakened, that 
Lydia Rotch we went to a meeting appointed at! the voice within us, which enables us to re- 
Falmouth, her dear father kindly attending us, | ceive and to judge—-which approves rigzhteous- 
not only taking care of driving the wagon, but ness and condemns unrighteousness—is the 
being like Urbane, “a fellow-helper in the | voice of a Being distinct from ourselves— 
Lord.” Many not of our Society attended, and | above ourselves—the voice of our Creator, to 


through the renewing of best help, it was an | 
open satisfactory opportunity. In the afternoon 
we rode fifteen miles to Sandwich. 
(To be continued.) 
scncnceciatiliilbiaisiage 
And “sorrow not for those who have no 
hope.” It is good for us at times to be sad, to be 
serious ; to meditate profoundly, to send our | 
thoughts earnestly forward; to hush the sound 
of mirth and shade the splendors of life, and | 
hold meek and reverential communion with 
Hine who presideth over all. Those wish not 
wisely who desire life to be like one strain of 
music, or the sparkle of a summer's wave. 
Suffering often calls forth our best feelings and 
the highest energies of the mind. It exalts 
and purifies. It awakes a true spirit, and 
naturally leads us nearer to heaven. As the 


shadow of Peter is said to have given life to | 


whom we belong, who upholds us, and who 
has taken up this mysterious position within 
us, that he may direct us in the way of 
righteousness and bless us in communion with 
himself. Thus natural is not opposed to su- 
pernatural religion, for it is assumed that all 
religion, in so far as it is true, must be super- 
natural, being the incomprehensible although 
conscious meeting of the spirit of man with the 
Spirit of God. Natural must not be opposed 
to supernatural but to conventional religion, 
that is, to a religion adopted on external au- 
thority, without any living consciousness with- 
in our hearts corresponding to it. 

While we are not conscious of the nature of 
the voice which speaks within us, we may dis- 
regard, or pervert, or overlay it, so as to be 
even unconscious of its presence; nevertheless 
it is there, and it is given to all, to lead us on 
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to perfection, and it is the only power which 
can do so. Whilst we do not recognize the 
voice in our conscience to be the voice of a 
great Being who in this way is coming near 
to us, and who desires to make himself known 
to us, but are considering and treating it as 
part of ourselves, we may be acknowledging 
the truths of theological science, nay, even 
those of the Bible, and we may be ordering 
our conduct according to the received maxims 
of the age or country in which we happen to 
live, but we have not a religion possessing any 
living root within us; our religion is conven- 
tional and not real, and therefore not in the 
true sense natural ; we have not yet met God, 
therefore do not really know him at all; and 
it is to know him, to be acquainted with him, 
(not merely to know about him), which is eter- 
nal life. 

The God whom our intellect conceives of is 
@ power or principle, discerned by the intelli- 
gence, through a logical process; the God of 
the conscience is a personal being, discerned 
by the conscience as light is by theeye. Those 
whose knowledge of God comes through the 
intellect alone, may often dispute, as the Epi- 
cureans and others, whether there be such a 
thing as special providence—whether God cares 
about the condition of individual men, and 
seeks the direction of their character and con- 
duct; whereas those who know God through 
their consciences begin with these very points 
as the groundwork and first principles of their 
religion—as matters not of inference but of 
consciousness. 

But some one may say, “I have no con- 
sciousness that this voice within me is anything 
else than a part of my own nature. I am not 
conscious of its proceeding from a Being dis- 
tinct and separate from myself, and surely you 
have no right to make your own consciousness 
an authority for others.” Certainly not; but 
there are many things which, whilst unattend- 
ed to, are not matters of consciousness, yet be- 
come so by being attended to. Thus the acticn 
of the heart or of the stomach is to many not 
a matter of consciousness ; but if, by reading 
or otherwise, the attention is drawn to them, 
the action of those organs may become an ob- 
ject of consciousness. This could not be un- 
less there were previously a dormant capacity 
of consciousness. Attention could not create 
such a capacity, it could only awaken it. 


Now, may there not be a similar dormant | 


capacity with regard to many things in our: 

















Inasmuch as it is an acknowledged fact that 
truth comes to us from without—that it is not 
the creation of our mind, but has a real objec- 
tive reality, whether we receive it or not—we 
must receive it on outward authority at first. 
We do so receive the truths of natural science. 
We believe on the authority of our teacher, for 
instance, that the earth moves round the sun ; 
but, believing this at first because he says it, 
we grow up into an actual apprehension of the 
grounds on which he says it, so that he is no 
longer our authority; our faith has become in- 
dependent of him. And this, observe, is no 
disparagement to our teacher; in so far as he 
has any true love of the truth which he has com- 
municated, he will rejoice in it; for he can 
now have a fellowship with us, and we with 
him, which, apart from this actual possession 
of a common truth, would have been impossi- 
ble. 

Now the Bible declares that it is for this 
actual fellowship with himself that God has 
made us; with nothing lower than this, there- 
fore, can he be satisfied. But we must grow 
up into it; it cannot be conferred upon us. 
And the first step in this growth must be to 
receive the seed into our hearts, and to let it 
lie there till it springs. 

The consciousness, then, of an approving 
and condemning voice within the heart may 
long lie dormant, and yet afterwards prove its 
pre-existence by awakening under the influence 
of circumstances which call attention to it; 
and a farther degree of attention may enlarge 
that consciousness, until the man reengnizes the 
voice within to be the voice of a Being distinct 
from him, but seeking onevess with him. This 
expansion of consciousness from the acknowledg- 


ment of the voice to the acknowledgment of 


the speaker, marks the relation between mo- 
rality and religion. It must, however, be ob- 
served that what is here spoken of is an ez- 
pansion of consciousness, not a mere intellectual 
inference that because there isa voice there 
must be aspeaker. Such an intellectual in- 
ference may lead to the conscious recognition 
of the speaker by calling attention to him, but 
until it does so, it is only a part of theological 
science. 

Now let us suppose the case of an individual 
whose moral consciousness had never been 
awakened. Let us suppose that he is brought 
out from the evil circumstances which had 
deadened it, and placed under a teacher who 
inculeates on him the danger and folly of his 


moral and spiritual constitution which may be! former habits of fraud and selfishness, and the 
awakened ; and, if so, is it not of the deepest! importance of averting from himself future 
importance that we be not hasty in disclaiming | punishment, and securing reward by a change 
the capacity, and that we use every means within | of conduct, and that he believes his teacher's 
our power to awaken it both in ourselves and | word, and, with the help of a good generaliz- 
in others, instead of indolently and culpably | ing intellect, forms his notions and his judg- 
trusting to any substitute for it? ‘ments accordingly through a long list of par- 
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ticulars, being influenced therein solely and 
exclusively by the authority of the teacher, 
and not by any consciousness in his own heart 
of the excellency of truth and love, and of 
the evil of falsehood and selfishness; would 
such a chance of creed or judgment as this. 
though accompanied by a change of conduct, 
be worthy of the name of a moral chunge ? 

Is it not manifest that a man in such a con- 
dition of mind would have no sympathy with 
truth or righteousness in themselves, and 
could therefore only comprehend that certain 
forms of outward action, called by these names, 
were to be assumed in order to gain certain 
ends. 

But suppose we go farther, and say that the 
teacher, instead of founding his instructions 
cen his own authority, shows his pupil a book, 
which he tells him is God’s book for the in- 
struction of the world, according to which God, 
who is Almighty, will reward or punish men, 
and that he founds his instructions on the au- 
thority of this book, and does so with precisely 
the same success as in the former case, that 
he succeeds in impressing on the man’s mind 
a conviction, founded on the authority of this 
book of God, that certain acts will receive 
praise and reward, and that certain other acts 
will receive blame and punishment, but still, 
as before, without awakening in him the slight- 
est personal consciousness of the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of what is right, and the intrinsic evil 
of what is wrong, would the substitution of the 
authority of God’s book for the authority of 
the human teacher make any real difference in 
the true state of the case? or shall we say 
that there is some virtue or efficacy in his mere 
submission to the authority of this book, which 
compensates for his want of all recognition of 
a supreme moral authority within his own 
heart, and all love of goodness for its own sake ? 
No one who understands this question can an- 
swer it in the affirmative. 

Now, what are the conclusions to be drawn 
from this? Are they not, first, that the moral 
life consists in an inward conscious knowledge 
of the difference between right and wrong, and 
a conscious choosiug of that which is right ; 
and, secondly, that the true purpose of the au- 
thority of the teacher, or of the book, is to 
awaken, and nourish, and purify, and strengthen 
that consciousness—that they are useful when 
they do awaken it, and that they are perverted 
from their use when they stand in its place? 

No one will question the soundness of this 
principle when applied to mere morality. Does 
it bot apply with equal soundness to religion ? 
Can we suppose that there is a living type 
within man, corresponding to every outward 
rule or form of truth in morals, and that there 
1s not a similar living type within him corres- 
ponding to every outward rule or form of truth 


in religion? Can we suppose that God has 
delivered us from the necessity of trusting to 
any outward authority for our knowledge of 
tight or wrong in the common steps of life, 
and that he has left us to lean upon outward au- 
thority for our knowledge of himself, and of 
his relation to us, and of his ways towards us? 
Surely not; it is as impossible to believe that 
we are cast by God altogether on an outward 
authority for our religion, as it is to recognize 
that as true religion which rests entirely on 
outward authority. Do we not all feel that we 
are responsible for judging of what is presented 
to us under the name of religious truth, in the 
same way that we are responsible for judging 
of moral truth? Do we not, in fact, feel that 
morals and religion do not belong to two de- 
partments of our being, but to one; and that 
the same kind of light which is given as our 
guide in the former, must be our guide 
in the latter? If a man who had been 
brought up and educated in the knowledge of 
righteousness, but without instruction in any 
special form of religion, had the Bible and the 
Koran put together into his hands to choose 
between them, do we not feel that he ought to 
prefer the Bible, and that there would be a 
moral culpability attached to his preferring the 
Koran, because we are conscious that the Bible 
agrees with that witness of God which is 
written in the heart more than the Koran does? 
If this be not admitted, can there be either 
a right or a wrong in our choice of religion at 
all? 

The difference between morals and true re- 
ligion, therefore, is rather a difference in de- 
gree than in kind, although the difference in 
degree may be so great as to make them ap- 
pear different in kind. A man is living simply 
in a moral state when he recognizes the light 
within him as a righteous direction of his con- 
duct and of his judgment of things; he is liv- 
ing in a religious state when he recognizes it 
in his conscience to be the presence of a per- 
sonal infinite Being, the true living personifica- 
tion of righteousness, who made all things, and 
by whom all things consist, and who has come 
thus into him, not merely to give him diree- 
tions how to act, but to make him a partaker 
in his own righteous nature, that he may be 
also a partaker in his purposes, and finally in 
his blessedness—and when he, in the light of 
righteousness, consents to these purposes. 

I believe that we may arrive at the convic- 
tion that there is a God by other ways, and 
and through other channels; but I do not be- 
lieve that we can ever become acquaintcd with 
the true God in any other way than through 
the light of righteousness shining in the con- 
science. Our feeling of weakness, and of in- 
capacity to satisfy ourselves, and our tendency 
to look above ourselves, and to seek for the 
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origin and explanation of all things in the 
supernatural and the infinite, assure us that 
there is a God; but they do not make us ac- 
quainted with him; they do not bring us into 
contact with the Life. 

“The Life was the light of men.” And 
we cannot know truly that Life or living God 
except through and in that light. Itis only 
by 2 patient waiting on the light that we shall 
find the Life. But we are prone to make 
haste, and to be satisfied with the light as a 
mere direction, instead of waiting on it till it 
manifests itself as Life. And we are perhaps 
still more prone to be satisfied with those con- 
ceptions of God which our fear or our wonder, 
or our faculty of tracing effects to their causes, 


suggest, instead of waiting for the discovery of 


his real presence with us as the Righteous One, 
in our consciences.— British Friend. 
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INTH MONTH 30, 1865. 
FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Rachel Hicks obtained in Fourth month last, 
from Westbury Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, a minute for religious labor in Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting and the meetings 
com prising it. 

Mary Jane Field, of Chapaqua Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y., and William T. Cocks of West- 
bury Monthly Meeting, Long Island, were 
her companions. These Friends have com- 
pleted the arduous duty of attending the meet- 
ings (about one hundred and fifty in number), 
of which this Yearly Meeting is composed. 

We unite with them in grateful feelings for 
the ability given to accomplish this extensive 
journey, and for the evidence furnished through- 
out, that they did not serve a hard Master, but 
that He who putteth forth can qualify and 
anoint for every service. 

Frienps’ Scuoois.—These schools, of which 
there are ten in this city, re-opened on the 4th 
inst., with a large attendance, and many appli- 
cants who could not be accommodated. Two of 
these schools are under the joint supervision of 
the three Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
Green and Spruce Streets; five are under the 
exclusive care of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, and three of Green Street Preparative 
Meeting ; in the last mentioned schools, tuition 
has: recently been made /ree to the members of 











that meeting, and we understand that the Ob- 


ject System of teaching has been introduced 


into two of them. This system is found to be 
especially adapted to the intelligent instruction 
of young children. Teaching them through the 
medinm of things, rather than depending wholly 
upon books, cultivates a habit of observation, 
through which they may learn from every thing 
they see. : 

The pupils of these schools attend with their 
teachers the meetings for worship held during 
the week. At the Race Street house more 
than five hundred children are usually present 
on Fourth-days, and their quiet and orderly de- 
portment is worthy of commendation. While 
many of these pupils are Friends and profess- 
sors, a large proportion of them are the children 
of those not associated with us in religious fel- 
lowship ; and it is gratifying to observe their 
beautiful conformity to this feature of the 
school arrangement. The discipline to the body 
and the mind of this regularly recurring hour 
of solemn stiilness must be salutary; and the 
opportunity thus afforded for serious thought, 
may be a season in which the seed of good res- 
olutions may take root downward to bear fruit 
upward. There is scarcely a way in which the 
influence of Friends can be so extensively and 
permanently exerted, as in the establishment 
and support of good practical schools. 

We regret to learn that Rebecca Shreeve, an 
esteemed teacher in one of the schools, under 
the care of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, died 
on the 12th inst. 





WE transfer from the British Friend, an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘The Internal Word, or Light 
becoming Life,” by Alexander Ewing, a Scottish 
Episcopal Bishop. 

We have seldom seen the fundamental doc- 
trine of Friends, the Light of Christ in the 
Soul, more ably advocated than in this treatise ; 
in which the writer manifests his belief in the 
immediate communion of man with his Maker. 
He also clearly sets forth that we are not left 
to depend upon outward authority for our 
knowledge of the true God, for while there 
are many ways by which we obtain an idea 
of Him, we can only know Him availingly 
through the internal word, or Divine light, in 
the heart. 
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FRIENDS’ 


Diep, on the 7th of Ninth month, 1865, at Wood- 
bury, N. J., Asa C. Linton, aged 69 years, formerly 
of Bucks Co., Pa. 

—, on the 9th of Ninth month, 1865, at Mullica 
Hill, N. J., Extsan Bower, aged 90 years; a member 
of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


—, on the 15th of Ninth month, 1865, at his 
residence near Woodstown, N. J., Tuomas Lippin- 
coTT, at an advanced age. 


, on the 11th of Ninth month, 1865, Emity J., 
wife of William Warner Roberts, of Lower Merion, 
in the 50th year of her age. 
, on the 15th of Ninth month, 1865, at Gwyn- 
edd, Sotomon Cieaver, a member of Spruce Street 
Monthly Meeting. 
, on Fourth-day, the 13th of Ninth month, 
1865, at the residence of his brother, Joseph G. 
Gregg, in Pettis Co., Missouri, Georce Grea, of 
Loudon Co., Virginia. ; 

The deceased was about 48 years old. He was on 
a visit to his relatious in the West, and was attacked 
by typhoid fever, which, after an illness of twenty- 
seven days, terminated his earthly existence. His 
family bave lost a kind busband and father, his re- 
lations a genial companion, and society a useful 
member. Of him we believe it may be justly said, 
“Behold an honest man, the noblest work of God.” 


, on the 12th of Ninth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her father, near Bordentown, N. J., 
Resrcca Suresve, daughter of Abraham Z. and the 
late Surah Ann Shreeve, in the 21st year of her age. 

This estimable young woman had been engaged 
as a teacher in one of the schools taught in Race 
Street Meeting-House. In her character she exem- 
plified the principles which had been instilled in 
her in early life, and was an encouraging example 
to parents to train up their children in the way they 
should go. 

During her last illness her physician directed that 
she should take brandy, to which she objected, say- 
ing that she knew her mother would not have her 
take it if she was here; and she could not violate 
that which she considered a principle. 

She was not troubled at the prospect of death, and 
has, doubtless, gone to a mansion in the Father’s 
house. 














——, at her home in Loudon Co., Va., after a 
lingering and painful illness, Susan Eart Mituer, 
aged 29 years, daughter of William H. and Amy Aon 
Miller ; a member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 

- -—~toe 

A Stated Meeting of “ Frieuds’ Association for the 
Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen” will be held on 
the 4th of Tenth month, 1865, at Race St. Meeting- 
House, at 74 P. M. W. M. Levick, 

9th mo. 28, 1865. Epita W. eal Clerke. 








° ~—20e + 
FRIENDS’ sOCIAL LYCEUM. 


The Third Annual Session of this association will 
be held during the ensuing winter, in the Library 
Room, Race St. Meeting-house, commencing Third- 
day evening, 10th mo, 3d, at 7§ o'clock. Punctual 
attendance is desired. Friends generally are cor- 
dially invited. 





Cuartes A. Dixon, Secretary. 
— ete 
WANTED, Nos. 3 and 5, vol. 20th, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
5, vol. 21st, and several copies of No. i5, vol. 22d, 
“Friends’ Intelligencer.” Volumes 13th and 14th 
for sale. 
Emsor Comty, 
131 North Seventh streeet. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT IS QUAKERISM ? 


The term Quaker was fastened upon the 
early founders of the sect in derision, as was 
the term Christian upon the first advocates of 
the blessed doctrines of the despised Nazarene 
at Antioch. As the roughest casket sometimes 
contains the most precious gems, so underneath 
these names lies that vital spark of divine life 
that reveals Truth in its true beauty and love- 
liness. In receiving this vital spark, and ‘suf- 
fering it to warm and influence our every day 
life, we come to realize its vast power, for in it 
we find all that we stand in need of to regulate 
the affairs of this life and fit us for the next, 
The Allwise Creator has adapted his means to 
the ends to be accomplished, thus leaving man 
without excuse. The religious element im- 
planted in our nature, if cherished and looked 
to from the first dawn of intellect, met and en- 
couraged by educators, will grow with our 
growth and strengthen with our strength. 

This nurture of the good seed is too much 
neglected even by Friends, who professedly 
acknowledge the indwelling life and power of 
God, and the loss sustained by this neglect is 
great. Let us more frequently cite the infant 
mind to this witness for Truth. Let us tell 
the children that the unhappy sensation pro- 
duced by a wrong act comes from it; also the 
happy feeling when all is as it should be. How 
often the countenance of a child will glow with 
spiritual intelligence when told that our heav- 
enly Father, in his great love, has given his 
good spirit to guide us and to keep us in safety 
and peace, and that if we attend to all its im- 
pressions, it will make us his own dear children, 
preserve us from the evils that are in the world, 
and lead us directly to his kingdom, where all 
is love and joy. 

Time would be well spent if those who have 
little children would collect them for an hour 
on First-day afternoon, to converse with them 
on subjects connected with their highest inte- 
rests, or read with them some of the many his- 
torical facts referring to the rise of our Society. 
There are many touching incidents recorded of 
James Parnell, Edw. Burroughs and others, 
which show how nobly and firmly they stood, 
while young, in vindication of Truth and Right. 
They were lights in their day ; and many more 
might be mentioned. The Seventeenth century 
was remarkable for striking events. Old sys- 
tems were broken up. In the old world a 
general chaos prevailed in religious and civil 
institutions; but amid this stir and unsettle- 
ment, light arose out of obscurity, and dark- 
ness became to many as the noonday. About 
this time the Society of Friends came forth, 
not to institute any new thing, for the inner 
light was from the beginning a teacher ever 
present—an infallible guide—a sure rule of 
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faith and practice. To this the Scriptures bore 
ample testimony; to it the people rallied. It 
was Christianity revived in its ancient sim- 
plicity, beauty and purity, divested of all use- 
ess appendages. Minister and hearer stood 
upon equal ground. Christ, the anointing, 
instructed all. God was the Father ofall. The 
Gospel was free to all, and the test of disciple- 
ship was unity and fellowship with the divine 


‘spirit, and a regular life and conduct. As in 


the days of the Apostles, this church grew and 
multiplied, and thousands flocked to its stand- 
ard. 

Mankind is the same now, and Truth is the 
same. Let us embrace it, in the love of it, and 
all will be well. S. Hunt. 





-—<01r- 
From the North British Review. 
WORDSWORTH: THE MAN AND THE POET. 
(Continued from page 459.) 


If there is preéminence in any one depart- 
ment, it is in the interpretation of his own 
mountains. ‘This is so altogether adequate and 
profound that it has often seemed as if those 
dumb old solitudes had, after slumbering since 
the beginning of time, at last waked to con- 
sciousness in him, and uttered their inmost 
heart through his voice. No other mountains 
have ever had their soul so perfectly expressed. 
Philosophers have dreamed that nature and the 
human soul are the two limbs of a double-cleft- 
ed tree, springing from, and united in, one 
root ; that nature is unconscious soul, and the 
soul is nature become conscious of itself. Some 
such view as this, if it were true, might ac- 
count for the marvellous sympathy there is be- 


tween Wordsworth’s poetry and the feeling of 


his own mountains, and for his power of ren- 
dering their mute being into his solemn melo- 
dies. 

But it is now time to look at that other side 
of things in which his vitality of imagination is 
seen. His meditative eye penetrates not less 
deep when turned on the heart and character 
of man than when it contemplates the face of na- 
ture. It has been already noted that in the latter 
department his range is limitless; while in the 
former it is not only restricted, but restricted 
within marked and definite bounds. For man as 
he is found in his cities, or as he appears in the 
complex conditions of advanced civilization, 
Wordsworth cares little; he turns his back on 
the streets, the drawing-rooms, the mart, and the 
*change, but lovingly enters the cottage and 
the farm, and walks with the shepherd on his 
hills, or the vagrant on the lonely roads. The 
choice of his characters from humble and rus- 
tic life, was caused partly by the original make 
of his nature, partly from his early training, 
which made him more at home with these than 
with artificial man, partly also from that repub- 
lican fervor which he imbibed in his opening 





manhood. He believed that in country-people 
what is permanent in human nature, the essen- 
tial feelings and passions of mankind, exist in 
greater simplicity and strength. Their manners, 
he thought, spring more directly from such 
feelings, and more faithfully express them, and 
their lives and occupations are surrounded with 
what is grandest and most beautiful in nature. 


These are the reasons he gives for selecting his 


subjects from humble life, and within this 
range he, for the most part, confines himself. 
There is still another limitation. Even in these 
characters he is not so much at home in dealing 
with their trivial outside appearance, or little 


laughable peculiarities of manner or costume. . 


He has small caring for these things, and when 
he sets to describe them he often fails, as in 
the “Idiot Boy,” perhaps, and in “ Goody 
Blake.” A few touches of real humor would 
have wonderfully relieved these personages ; 
but this Wordsworth has not to give. He can- 
not, as Burns often does, exhibit his humble 


characters dramatically, does not laugh and 
sing, much less drink with his peasants; he is 


not quite one of themselves, sharing their 
thoughts, and having no other higher thoughts. 
What he sets himself to portray is their 


serious feelings, the deep things of the soul, 


that in which the peasant and the peer are one, 
and in which, as Wordsworth thinks, the ad- 
vantage may often lie withthe former. He has, 


as Coleridge has said, “deep sympathy with 


man as man; but it is the sympathy of a con- 
templator rather than a fellow-sufferer or co- 
mate, but of a contemplator from whose view 
no difference of rank conceals the sameness of 
nature; no injuries of time and weather, of 
toil or even of ignorance, wholly disguise the 
human face divine.” In fact, it is the moral 
and spiritual part of man which he most sees 


and feels, and other things are interesting 
chiefly as they effect this. His thoughts dwell on 


“ The depth, and not the tumult of the soul ;” 


not on the surface manners, nor on the effer- 
vescent and transitory emotions, but on those 
which are steadfast and forever. It is in vir- 
tue of his deep insight into these that common 
incidents assume for him an importance and in- 
terest which to less reflective men has seemed 
exaggerated or often even ludicrous. The re- 
flections, however, which they awake in him 
are not only true and deep, but they are such as 
add new dignity or tenderness to the human life. 
A frail old man thanked him fervently for cut- 
ting through for him at a blow an old root, 
which he had haggled at long in vain. The 
tears in the old man’s eyes drew out from Words- 
worth this reflection :— 


“ T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning. 
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In setting forth such characters as ‘“‘The'them? True, it is not their outward contour, 
Brothers,” ‘‘ Michael,” “ The Cumberland Beg-| nor their complexion, or dress, he most busies 


gar,” ete., etc. (though in the last of these 
there is somewhat too much moralizing,) he 
gives them not only as common acquaintances 
see them, or as they appear to themselves ; this 
he does, but something more. He lets us see 
them in their relations to those unseen laws of 
the moral world, of which they themselves may 
be unaware, but which they suggest to the in- 
spired insight of the poet. And in this way the 
emotions called forth by the sight of suffering 
do not end in mere emotion, but strike into a 
more enduring, that is,a moral ground, and 
so are idealized and relieved. This moral vision 
has a wonderful power to elevate, often to solemn- 
ize things, the lowliest and most familiar. It has 
been said that Burns has caused many an eye to 
look on the poorest thatched cottages of the 
Scotch peasantry with a feeling which, but for 
Burns, they had never known. The same may be 
said of Wordsworth with a difference. He has 
revealed, in the homeliest aspects of life, a 
beauty and worth not recognized before or long 
forgotten. He has opened for men new sources 
of interest in their kind, not only in shepherds 
and peasants, but in tattered beggars and gyp- 
sies and wayworn tramps. 

Much stuff has been talked and written 
about Wordsworth being a merely subjective 
poet. Critics had good need to be sure they 
were right before they characterize great poets 
by such vague, abstract words; for they quick- 
ly get into the minds of the reading public, 
and stick there, and do much mischief. True 
it is that Wordsworth has read his own soul, 
not that which was accidental or peculiar in 
him, but that in him which was permanent and 
common with all high and imaginative men 
But is this all? has he done nothing more? If 
ever man caught the soul of things, not himself, 
and expressed it, Wordsworth did. That he 
has done it in nature almost limitlessly we have 
seen. In man he has done it not less truly, 
though more restrictedly. Taking the restric- 
tions at their utmost, what contemporary poet 
(we do not speak of Scott in his novels) bas left 
to his country such a gallery of new and indi- 
vidual portraits as a permanent possession ? 
The deeper side of character no doubt it is,— 
the heart of men, not their clothes,—but it 
is character in which there is nothing of him- 
self, nothing which all men might not or do 
not share. The affliction of ‘“‘ Margaret,” “ The 
Mad Mother,” “ Gypsies,” “ Laodamia,” “ The 
Highland Reaper,” ‘The Wagoner,” “ Peter 
Bell,” “ Matthew,” “Michael,” “The Cum. 
berland Beggar,” all the tenants of “ The 
Churchyard among Mountains” —whatare these? 
What but so many separate, individual, out- 
standing portraits, in which there is no shade 
of himself, nothing save the eye that can see 


himself with. He painted them as Titian and 
Leonardo did their great portraits, with the 
deeper soul predominating in their countenance. 
If he seized this, he cared little for the rest. 
Let us discard, then, that foolish talk about 
Wordsworth as a merely subjective poet, who 
could give nothing but his dwn feelings, or 
copies of his own countenance. Let us look at 
things as they really are. 
(To be continued.) 


THE GENTLE CHARITIES OF LIFE. 


A man’s usefulness in the Christian life de- 
pends far more on the kindness of his daily 
temper, than on great and glorious deeds that 
shall attract the admiration of the world, and 
that shall send down his name to future times. 
It is the little rivulet that glides through the 
meadow, and that runs along day and night by 
the farm-house, that is useful, rather than the 
swollen flood, or the noisy cataract. Niagara 
excites our wonder, and fills the mind with 
amazement and awe. We feel that God is 
there, and it is well to go far to see once, at 
least, how solemn it is to realize that we are in 
the presence of the Great God, and to see what 
wonders his hand can do. But one Niagura is 
enough for a continent, or a world ; while that 
same world needs thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of silvery fountains, and gently flowing 
rivulets, that shall water every farm, and every 
meadow, and every garden, and that shall flow 
on every day and every night with their gentle 
and quiet beauty. So with life. We admire 
the great deeds of Howard’s benevolence, and 
wish that all men were like him. We revere 
the names of the illustrious martyrs. We 
honor the man who will throw himself in the 
‘‘imminent deadly breach,’ and save his 
;country,—and such men, and such deeds we 
must have when the occasion calls for them. 
But all men are not to be useful in this way— 
any more than all waters are to rush by us ia 
swelling and angry floods. We ara to be use- 
ful in more limited spheres. We are to culti- 
vate the gentle charities of life. Weare by a 
consistent walk to benefit those around us, 
though we be in an humble vale, and though 
like the gentle rivulet, we may attract little 
attention, and may soon cease to be remembered 
;on earth. Kindness will always do good. It 
makes others happy, and that is doing good. It 
prompts us to seek to benefit others, and that is 
doing good. It makes others gentle and 
benignant, and that is doing good.—Adbert 
Barnes. 








Two sentiments suffice for man, were he to 
live the age of the rocks,—love, and the con- 
templation of the Deity —Dr. Waits. 
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BE KIND TO EACH OTHER. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Be kind to each other! 

The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone! 

Then midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earned 
The blest recollection 
Of kinduess—returned ! 
When day hath departed, 
And memory keeps 
Her watch, broken-hearted, 
Where all she loves sleeps ! 


Let falsehood assail not, 
Nor envy disprove— 

Let trifles prevail not 
Against those ye love! 
Nor change with to-morrow, 
Should fortnne take wing, 

But the deeper the sorow. 
The closer still cling! 

Oh, be kind to each other! 
The night’s coming on, 

When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone ! 


WHAT IS WEALTH ? 


Weattu is something more than gold, 
More than luxury and ease; 
Treasures never to be told 
May be found apart from these. 
Men who great possessions own 
May be needy none the less: 
They are rich, and they alone, 
Who have store of nobleness. 
Palaces are dreary domes; 
Fair demesnes, but deserts wild ; 
If there be not happy homes, 
Gentle thoughts, and manners mild. 
Trust me, though his lot be small, 
And he makes but slight pretense, 
He who lives at peace with all 
Dwells iu true magnificence. 
If you’d prove of noble birth, 
O beware of judgments rash ; 
Scorn to measure human worth 
By the sordid rule of cash. 
Gold and silver may depart, 
Proudest dynasties may fall; 
HE WHO HAS THE TRUEST HEART 
Is THE RICHEST OF THEM ALL. 


OUR HORSE CHARLEY. 

A correspondent recently writing from High- 
land Dale, Pa., indulges in the following tribute 
to the worth of a favorite horse. Many a kind- 
hearted master may see the valuable qualities 
of his own faithful animal daguerreotyped in 
the portrait of “Charley ;” and should any be 
tempted to deal exactingly with this useful ser- 
vant, he will do well to remember that “a 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast.” 

‘One needs to travel in a hot sun to appre- 


ciate fully the aptness and beauty of the figures 
used in Scripture, suggested as they were by a 
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hot climate. The ‘cup of cold water;’ ‘the 
breeze to the fainting traveller;’ ‘the clear 
shiniug after rain ;’ ‘the shadow of a mighty 
rock in a weary land ;’ how often I thought of 
the latter as we looked for a shady spot, where 
old Charley might stop to take breath, with his 
face to the breeze after ascending one of the 
rough hills. Our attachment to this dear old 
servant is increased with every journey we take 
with him. His steady determination to do his 
best, and his amiable patience under heat and 
fatigue,—a patience which even the blue- 
headed flies could not entirely overcome,—are 
worthy of imitation by wiser creatures. I do 
not wonder that our good old friend J. W. felt 
required to plead the cause of ‘that noble ani- 
mal, the horse.’ When the law of love comes 
to be the rule in our treatment of these ‘ dumb 
friends,’ I think we shall make some discoveries 
in regard to the transmission of thought, and 
that language is far from being its only vehicle. 
Indeed, as I watched the understanding which 
seemed to exist between Charley and his mas- 
ter, I could not help thinking that the wishes 
and feelings of the latter were conveyed tele- 
graphically along the ‘lines.’ ”’ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


BEAUTY IN ALL THINGS. 


We have often wondered when looking at 
the beautifully diversified colors of the birds 
and flowers, why such a variety of beautiful 
hues? Can they be of use to the birds? Does 
the plumage of the humming-bird, with its 
golden green and bronze, add to its enjoyment 
of life, or do its fellow denizens of airy flight 
| have an eye for varied tints? Does the bloom- 
ing rose require its carmine blush, or the 
painted tulip its gaudy colors, to perfect its 
seed? Our beneficent Parent, we know, in long 
past ages laid up in the bowels of the earth 
ample stores of minerals and metals for the 
future use and enjoyment of man; and may we 
not also believe he colored the plumage of many 
birds, and decked the lilly of the valley, and 
formed all the bright and beautiful things of 
earth, for the gratification of man? The love 
of the beautiful is planted more or less in the 
minds of all, although it may take different 
directions. The captain, as he stands on the 
deck of his noble and symmetrical clipper ship, 
eyeing her filling sails, her beautiful tapering 
spars, and finely moulded hull, feels as great a 
degree of pride as the nobleman in his castle, 
surrounded by all the gems of art and taste 
that wealth affords. So does the poverty- 
stricken Bedouin horseman, as he mounts his 
fleet courser and speeds over Afric’s burning 
sands, love the beautiful according to his taste, 
although the flowers and paintings of the rich 
have no attraction for him. 

We love to think that it is our Father's 
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ND 
gracious desiga that we should enjoy the bright] never absented themselves together from the 
and lovely things of earth. He has diversified | nest; one always remained on the watch, with 
our labors, our tasks and trials with the sun-| its sturdy bill protruded through the entrance, 
shine of flowers and trees, and mingled the| prepared to exclude every visitor except its 
sparkling gems of art with nature’s beauties,| mate. At the end of the honeymoon the 
the treasures of knowledge ever opening to our| rightful owners returned. What was their 
loving gaze fields of newer, fresher beauties, | suprise to find their nest pre-occupied! The 
only waiting our exploration to increase our| cock flew indignantly against his dwelling, to 
scope of true enjoyments. The noxious weed | expel the intruders, but was met by the for- 
that encumbers our garden plot, the poisonous | midable beak of the male sparrow which quick- 
reptile, the crawling worm and buzzing fly, all| ly repulsed the unlucky proprietor with a 
have some interesting trait,—something to learn | bleeding head and ruffled feathers. Trembling 
from and wonder at. All proclaim to us, from | with rage and shame, and his bright eye darting 
the lowest order to the highest type, that God | fire, he returned to his bride, perched on a 
is good, supremely good, in bestowing so much | green bough, and seemed for some moments to 
to enliven and make cheerful life’s momentous | hold anxious colloquy with her. Then they 
journey; and if he so crown this earth with | took flight together, and soon disappeared. 
robes of beauty, if he has so perfectly adapted| Presently the hen-sparrow returned, and her 
this our transient dwelling place to our wants | husband began, as Cuvier conjectured, to give 
and enjoyments, how much more will the joys | her an animated account of his adventure, ac- 
of those eternal mansions, where sorrows and | companying the recital with certain curious 
troubles find no entrance, transcend this lower | little cries, which might well pass for derisive 
sphere. J.H. | laughter. Be that as it may, the prudent pair 
Westbury, L. I., 9th mo. 17, 1865. did not waste much time in chattering, but 
aeons hastened out in turns to collect and store up a 
ee ee eT quantity of provisions. Th‘s accomplished, 
CUVIER AND THE SWALLOWS, they both remained within, and now two stout 
The celebrated Cuvier, in his late years,| beaks were placed to defend the entrance. 
loved to recount the incident which first turned | Cries resounded in the air; crowds of swallows 
his attention to the study of natural history. | began to assemble on the roof. Cuvier recog- 
While young, and in want, he was engaged as | nized in the midst of them the expeiled house- 
tutor to the children of the Count de Hericy, | hulders making their wrongs known to each 
and with his pupils inhabited an old chateau in | fresh arrival. 
in the Pays du Cauts, at Fiquainville. Cuvier’s| Ere long, there were assembled in full con- 
room looked toward the garden, and early each | clave upward of two hundred swallows. While 
morning he was accustomed to open his win-| they were chattering in a style that fully ri- 
dow, and breathe the fresh air before commen- | valled the performances of many speakers in 
cing the instruction of his somewhat undisci- | more ambitious and celebrated meetings, a cry 
plined pupils One morning he remarked two! of distress was heard from one of the window- 
swallows building a nest in the outer angle of | sills. A young swallow, tired no doubt of the 
his small casement. The male bird brouyht | long parliameutary debate, had betaken himself 
moist clay in his beak, which the hen, as it|to the pursuit of some flies who were buzzing 
were, kneaded together, and, with the addition | about the window. Cuvier’s pupils had placed 
of straws and bits of hay, formed their future |a snare on the sill, and the poor little bird 
home. Once the framework was completed, | found one of his slender legs entangled by the 
both birds hastened to line the interior with | cruel horsehair. 
feathers, wool, and dried leaves ; and and then,| At the cry of the captive, about twenty of 
taking flight together into a neighboring wood, | his brethren flew toward him, and tried to set 
they did not return to their nest until after the | him free; but in vain. Every effort only served 
lapse of several days. Meantime some import- | to tighten his bonds, and so increased his pain. 
ant events had happened. While the two|Suddenly the swallows, as if with oue consent, 
swallows were so busily employed in construct- | took flight, and, wheeling in the air, came one 
ing their homes, Cuvier had remarked two] by one and gave a sharp peck at the snare, 
sparrows perched on a neighboring chimney, | which, after repeated pulls, snapped in two, and 
who seemed to watch the progress of affairs | the freed bird flew joyously away with his kind 
with much curiosity. The treacherous object} companions. During this scene, which passed 
of this eurveillanoe speedily became apparent ; | witbin a few yards of Cuvier, and at the same 
for no sooner had the poor swallows left the | distance as the usurped nest, the tutor remained 
coast clear than the pair of sparrows took pos- | motionless, and the two sparrows never once 
session of the nest, and established themselves | stirred their threatening protruded beaks. 
in it as comfortable as though it had been} Suddenly, and as swift as thought, flew a 








their own property. Cuvier remarked that they | host of swallows against the nest: each had 
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his bill filled with mud, which he discharged 
against the entrance, and then gave place to 
another, who repeated the same maneuver. 
This they managed to accomplish while two 
inches from the nest, so as to keep out of reach 
of the beleaguered sparrows. Indeed, the lat- 
ter were so effectually blinded by the first dis- 
charge of mud that they no longer thought of 
defending themselves. Meantime the swallows 
continued to heap mud on the nest, until it was 
completely covered. The opening would have 
been choked up but for the desperate efforts 
made by the sparrows, who, by several convul- 
sive shocks, contrived to shake off some of the 
pellets. But a detachment of the implacable 
swallows perched on the nest, with their beaks 
and claws smoothed and pressed down the 
tough clay over the opening, and at length suc- 
ceeded in closing it hermetically. Then were 
heard, from hundreds of little throats, cries of 
vengeance and of victory! 

But the swallows did not end their work 
here. They hastened to bring from all direc- 
tions materials for a second nest, which they 
constructed over the blocked-up entrance of the 
first one ; and in two hours after the execution 
of the sparrows the new nest was inhabited by 
the ejected swallows. 

The inexorable vengeance was now com- 
pleted. Not only were the unfortunate spar- 
rows doomed to expiate their crime by a linger- 
ing death, but they were forced during thei 
torments to listen to the joyful song of the two 
swallows, the cause of their execution. During 
many days the hen rarely quitted her nest; she 
had laid six eggs, and while she was hatching 
them her mate supplied her with insects for 
food. At the end of a fortnight Cuvier re- 
marked that the cock was busy all day in 
bringing an enormous quantity of insects to his 
household; and, looking into the nest, he saw 
six little yellow bills, all gaping wide for food. 
From that time it became a constant source of 
pleasure to the tutor to watch the progressive 
development of the little family. Their yellow 
beaks became black and shining, their downy 
bodies were covered with smooth and elegant 
plumage, and they began to accompany their 
mother in her short excursions from the nest. 
The cock taught his children how to seize their 
prey in the air; how to fly high when the at- 
mosphere was calm and the flies disported 
themselves in the upper regions; and how to 
keep near the ground when a storm was ap- 
proaching; for then all insects seek a shelter. 

Thus passed the summer, and autumn came. 
Crowds of swallows once more assembled on the 
roof of the Chateau de Fiquainville. They held 
regular conversations, and Cuvier amused him- 
self with trying to interpret their language. 
The children of the nest were placed in the 
midet of the troop with the other young swal- 


























lows; and one morning the whole assembly 
took flight simultaneously, and directed their 
course toward the East. In the following 
spring, two swallows, lean, and with ruffied 
feathers, came and took possession of the nest. 
Cuvier immediately recognized them: they 
were the identical birds which he had watched 
with so much interest during the preceding 
years. They began to repair their dwelling, 
and to stop the chinks produced by the winter’s 
frost ; they relined the interior with soft dried 
moss and feathers, and then set out for an ex- 
cursion. 

The morning after their return, as they were 
gaily pursuing their prey close to Cuvier’s 
window—for they were now quite tame and 
accustumed to his présence—a hawk that was 
soaring in the air pounced suddenly on the 
cock. He struck him with his talons, and was 
bearing him off when Cuvier fired at him with 
a fowling piece, which happened luckily to be 
at hand. The brigand fell into the garden, 
mortally wounded, and Cuvier hastened to re- 
lieve his poor friend. The swallow was serious- 
ly wounded ; the hawk’s talons had deeply en- 
tered his sides, and a grain or two of shot had 
grazed his breast and broken one wing. The 
kind young man dressed the wounds with all 
possible care and tenderess, and then, with 
the assistance of a ladder, replaced him in his 
nest, while the poor hen fluttered sadly round 


her mate, uttering piercing cries of distress. Du- 


ing three days she only quitted the nest to seek 
for insects, which she brought to the cock. 
Cuvier watched his poor little languishing head 
feebly raised to take the offered food ; but each 
day his strength visibly declined. At length, 
early one morning, Cuvier was awakened by 
the cries of the hen, who was beating her 
wings against the window; he ran to the nest. 
Alas! it only contained a lifeless body. From 
that moment, the hen drooped and pined away. 
She never left the nest, refused the food which 
Cuvier constantly offered her, and, literally 
broken-hearted, expired five days after the death 
of her beloved companion. , 

This little history left a strong impression on 
the amiable and gifted mind of the young tutor. 
It led him to devote his leisure hours to the 
persevering study of natural history ; and many 
months afterward he related the anecdote to 
the Abbé Tessier, who was paying a visit to the 
chateau. Revolutionary persecution had obliged 
this distinguished man to take refuge in Nor- 
mandy, and accept the situation as physician 
to the hospital of Fecamp Struck with the 
evident talent of Cuvier, he-engaged him to 
deliver a course of lectures on natural history, 
to the pupils attending his hospital; and wrote 
to introduce him to the notice of Jussieu and 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. Cuvier entered into 
correspondence with these and other scientific 
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men ; and, after some time passed in profound 
study, he was appointed to fill the chair of com- 
parative anatomy in Paris. The remainder of 
his glorious career is matter of history —Ex- 
change Paper. 





















SUNSHINE. 
BY CAROLINE H. DALL. 


All the courses of life, feeling, thought, are 
associated with solar light. We hope to see 
the time when the basements, so convenient in 
cities, will fall into disuse, and every part of a 
house be built above ground; when servants 
will share the goodly cheer of the sunlight, 
and no longer be compelled to live in the un- 
blessed neighborhood of drains and water-pipes ? 
The healthiest houses are those which are ex- 
posed on every side to the sun, and the health- 
iest room in any house will be that which 
receives its direct rays longest. 


can, if necessary, cheerfully sacrifice them to 
convenience or health. Be patient with the 
dust, carefully removing it day by day; but 
remembering, that, floating in the sunshine, it 
is far better company than the vegetating 
mustiness of a darkened apartment. 

Let me allude also to the obstinacy and in- 
gratitude of those, who, when God has taken 
his beloved ones to himself, sit in darkened 
rooms, refusing to entertain his angels, his de- 
puted comforters. His angels, I repeat; for 
sunshine and fresh air are so full of God’s liv- 
ing presence, that, when poured into the 
house of mourning, all depression and distrust 
fly before them, with the shadows from the 
ceiling. God meant that we should grieve; 
that we should know the bitterness of loss, 
and feel the unsatisfactoriness of all human af- 
fections: but he never meant that any grief 
should be inconsolable; and, that none ever 


Speaking on this subject with an intensity of | may, he permits the fresh air of heaven to 
conviction which you cannot at once share, [| scatter the clouds which hang over the soul, 
must ask you to consider the reasonableness of | as it scatters the mist from the mountain-top: 
certain modern customs. One cold winter’s! permits also the radiant sunshine to fill with 
day, not very long ago, I went in a Southern | its beams every corner of the darkness, span- 
city to make a bridal call. I was ushered into ; ning with the iris of an eternal hope the falling 
a room so completely dark, that I stumbled | tear. Open houses and hearts till Christ inter- 
























over a large Newfoundland dog, without in the 
least comprehending the nature of the obstruc- 
tion. Far off, a few glowing coals dimly re- 
vealed the outline of the grate and hearth. 
After sitting some minutes, I determined to 


had been so successfully excluded. Giving a 
shrewd Yankee guess as to the locality of the 
window, I groped my way across the room. I 
lifted first a heavy drapery of crimson damask, 
falling in folds, and lined, as it afterwards ap- 


blind ; and lastly, close fitting to the glass, and 
kept down by a piece of lead sewed into the 
hem, a screen of close serge heavier than coffee- 
bagging. On the outside, the green venetian 
blinds were shut. 


peared, with white silk; then a thick holland | 


The same God who gives us the forest sanc- 
tuary, where the hot light of noon is strained |. 


'prets the Apollo, and the dawn and noon of 
each successive sun become the prophetic in- 
timations of the growth and fulness of an ever- 
lasting day. 

Not only bodily health, then, but the health 


ascertain by what means the light of heaven: of mind and soul, depends, in a great degree, 


; upon our relation to light. 

Unnatural habits, the deeply to be deplored 
| Profligacies of large cities, seek and love the 
‘darkness. If the darkness of night tempts to 
many an awful crime, it is not too much to 
say, that small improprieties of speech and ac- 
tion pass unrebuked in the dimness of modern 
apartments. You have turned gas and water 
into your habitations: let me entreat you to 
turn on the priceless blessing of the sunlight. 
It is afree gift; but, before its radiant on- 
slaught, whole troops of imps will fly. 


Choleras, cramps, and fevers will evacuate 
the nursery ; flirtations and French novels will 
desert the drawing-room. Instead of free think- 
ing, you will have free speaking,—a much 
more wholesome thing; instead of metaphysi- 
cal abstractions, tangible realities; instead of 
perplexing cares, an orderly crystallization of 
duties. ‘’here are no troubles in life so heavy 
that the sunshine and blue air may not help 
to lift them ; no net-work of difficulties so per- 
plexing that the same radiant powers may not 
transform it into a “ web of light.” 














through wreathing branches of tender green, 
doubtless intended that we should shelter our- 
selves from the glare of a July sun by the best 
means at our command ; but he ventilates that 
sanctuary with air which has been warmed and 
filtered by his radiant ministers. The cool- 
ness of a grove is very unlike the deadly damp- 
ness of a cellar: and it is not until fruit is 
heaped in masses in an ice-chest, instead of 
hanging clustered in sunny air, that it be- 
comes the cause of suffering and disease. We 
know all the excuses for this fashionable folly, 
-—the dust which must be shut out, the re- 
flected light which fades the furniture. Let 
me beg you never to buy curtains and carpets 
till you can afford to let them fade; till you 


—— ———e 


Whatever is highest and holiest is tinged 
with melancholy. The eye of genius has al- 
ways a plaintive expression, and its natural 
language is pathos. A prophet is sadder than 
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other men ; and he who was greater than all = fifth year of SugaRTOwN SEeLect SCHOOL commences 9th mo. 


prophets was “a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.”—ZL. M. Child. 


Ob, not in the outer world alone, 
May the Beautiful be to the soul made known; 
In its own far depths in its inner life, 
Silent and pure is its spirit rife. 
E. H. Chapin. 


Proressor AGAssiz was received with high 
honor in Brazil by the emperor and other emi- 
nent men. He has made a vast collection of 
objects, and has left fur the Amazon, where the 
emperor has placed a steamer at his disposal. 
He bas already, as he prophesied before leaving 
the United States, found the traces of glaciers 
in the neighborhood of Rio de Janeiro. His 
observations in Brazil will prove of great inte- 
rest to the scientific world. 














RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines o 
One insertion. ----- : 
Two insertions. ---- 
Three insertions. - - 
For every additional 
For every additional line or part thereof-.--.. 
Always payable when ordered. 
Advertisements or Notices intended for insertion, should be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended to appear. 
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ISCIPLINE UF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—A 
New Edition, with Amendments up to the present time. 
Price 75 cts. T. E. CHAPMAN, 
9.e0 5S. Fifth 8t. 
UST PUBLISHED.—Zducation in the Society of Friends,— 
Past, Present, and Prospective. By Epwarp PakRisu.—This 
little volume is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
and sold, retail, at 60 cents a copy, or mailed, postage paid, at 70 
cents. it may also be obtained by addressing the ‘publisher of 
Friends’ Intelligeneer. 
3t 923. 








HAVE on hand a@ good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and 

Vestings, fur Fall and Winter wear, which 1 will make up 

tw order in good style and reasonable prices, and respectfully so- 
licit the custom of my friends and the public generally. 


Wm. HawgINs, 
923. 10t. 1125 pfoo. 107 North Fourth Street. 


ANTED.—A middle aged Woman, to act as Housekeeper and 
companion to two elderly female Friends in the country. 
Address Hannau G. WHITE, 
12z. 4t. owxn. Eatontown P.O., Monmouth Co., N. J. 
RIENDS’ FAMILY AND PUCKET ALMANAC FOR 1866, 
price 10 cents; Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with Jobn 
Woolman, price 60 cents; Letters of Elias Hicks, price $1.00; 
MarReiaGe CERTIFICATES, by Friends’ Ceremony; (wili snswer where 
One party is nut a member,) and filled up in a beautiful manuer, 
specimens of which may be seen. Also Wedding Cards and Invita- 
tions, either engraved, printed, or written, in superior styles, with 
box for tne Certificate, and envelopes of the finest quality. fur 
the Cards. All of the ubove sent by mail, free of postage. 

FORK SCHOULS.—Naylor’s Arithmetic, price 75 cents; Naylor’s 
Geography, price 50 cents; T. E. Chapman’s Fine Pens, $1.00 
per box ; Copy Books, Cap and Letter Paper, Slates and Pencils, 
Lead Pencils, Envelopes, &c., &c. T. E. CHapMan, 

916 12t. wm. ood 12.2. No. 5 South Fifth Street. 











R SALE.—A valuable farm in Lancaster County, Pa., con- 
taining 52 acres of first quality land, well watered, choice 
fruits, and guod buildings; situate within half a mile of Friends’ 
“ Little-Britain” Meeting. Also, another tract of 25 acres, nearly 
adjoining. Apply to KIRK Brown, 
9wx4tl0jwxno Goshen P.O., Pa. 


ILLLAM STILL, dealer in Stoves, Kanges, Heaters, and 
Hollow Ware, No. 107 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, A 
general assortment of gas burner, cooking, parlor and chamber 
stoves constantly on hand. Kepairing promptly attended to. 
Orders received fur Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal. 
Iwx. 13t. 129 fano. 


APLE SUGAR.—A few barrels choice ’ Maple 
Sugar, forsale by Wma. H. Woopwarb, 
123 et. Lmup. 516 Market Street. 
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llth, 1865. 

In addition to the usual English branches, Latin, French Draw- 
ing and Book-Keeping will be taught; the latter by a graduate 
of Quaker City Business College. l’upils admitted at any time. 
The Winter Term will commence 11th mo. 27th, and continue 16 
weeks, Tuition $12.00. No extras, except for French and Double 
Eutry Book Keeping. Early application is desired, as the number 
is limited. Address Pateas GARRETT, Principal, 

997? tfo. an. a.w. Willistowa Inn P.O., Chester Co., Pa. 


ANTED, by a Female, a situation as Teacher;—qualified to 
instruct, in the usual English branches, having had seve- 
ral years’ experience; good recommendations given. 
Address, or apply to Emmor ComLy, 
Imo2xt.p2fn107 No, 131 North 7th 8t., Phila. 
HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mo. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua Hl. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
Row.Lanp Parry, Actuary. Samuet R. Surpiey, President. 
Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 
KOBERT E. EVANS. No. 212 CHURCH SLREET, (late Church 
Alley,) directly under the office of the “State Bank at Cam- 
den,” I8 AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for insurance in 
the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 














YONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, For Born Sexes. 
For Catalogue apply to 
JosePH SHoRiLIDGE, AvGusTus C. NoRRIS, or, 
Switain C. Saortiipex, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa., 
Or to Macaig B. Jackson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
81913.vmnl1111 


j ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT.— 
Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 1214 cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures; 
Howell & Brothers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil Win- 
dow Shades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 
at Jounston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, below 11th 
Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 
Amx. wmt. 1111. 600. 








HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY for Youna Mey, will re-open 
for the reception of boarders, on the 4th of the 9th month, 

1865. When the walking is good. those who desire to do 80, walk 
to the Fallowfield Meeting, held at Ercildoun; they can be 
provided with conveyance ut a very small additional expense, 
when the roads are not suitale for walking. 

Whole number of pupils ta: year, 111. 

J.K. TAYLor, Priucsypal, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
812. wm.t. 1028 afno 


ELLEVUEK FEMALE INSTITUTE—A _ boaRpING-ScHOOL 
ror Girts. The Fall and Winter ‘erm of this healthfally 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
IsraeL J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 


ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
The next Term of this Institution commences on the 9th 
of 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 
Evan T. Swayne, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pvnz Chester county, Pa. 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makasa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. Wx F. 





so Mancae. } Primetpale. 











KUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, uf several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


Ww"; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

3ll. ly. wasmo. 
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